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QUESTIONS IN CounTRY PRACTICE. 

Recently we have had a distinct increase in clini- 
cal contributions, and last week it was especially 
evident. Along with a considerable variety of re- 
corded cases, two questions were raised to which 
country practitioners might well pay more attention 
than they seem inclined to do. One is the suit- 
ability of magnesium sulphate as a purge for cattle; 
the other is bracken poisoning. 

The former is much the more important, on ac- 
count of its wide application in cattle practice. Mr. 
Davis, who raised it, has previously drawn attention 
to it, but with little apparent effect in arousing the 
interest of members. It is probable that not a few 
country practitioners are more or less in agreement 
with Mr. Davis; but so far only two have said so; one 
of these is held over this week, owing to the space 
occupied by the two lengthy reports of meetings 
which we publish. On the other hand, there must 
be some to whom Mr. Davis’ view seems dangerous 
heresy, but none of these have yet come forward to 
say so. Considering the great frequence of digestive 
troubles in cattle practice, the question of whether 
the most commonly used of all bovine purgatives is 
the best might surely have been expected to interest 
more men. One is tempted to wonder whether the 
profession will ever awaken to the necessity of dis- 
cussing it or any other subject of everyday practical 
importance. 

Bracken poisoning is a far narrower subject ; 
but it is important as being still one of the mysteries 
of cattle practice. It was definitely recognised and 
described in this country less than thirty years ago, 
and little has been done to elucidate its obscurities. 
We areas far as ever from determining why bracken, 
which certainly is often not toxic at all, should be 
seriously so at times; and the differential diagnosis 
of bracken poisoning is still extremely difficult. 
Mr. Brown's cases, recorded a month ago, were not 
conclusively bracken poisoning, and he did not claim 
them as being so; but Capt. Maguire last week, in 
advancing an undeniably plausible alternative ex- 
planation, was perhaps a little too positive. We 
hardly know enough of the subject to assess its im- 
portance exactly, but it certainly deserves attention 
from country practitioners. 

Whenever a few members at about the same time 
record a case or two, interesting problems are 
- brought out. The one trouble is that members re- 
cord cases so spasmodically, and are so slow to fol- 
low up the questions that are opened. 


ForECASTS. 


To those of our readers who give thought to the 
advancement and the future of the profession, we 
commend several portions of the long reports which 
occupy most of our pages this week. In the report 
of the Scottish Metropolitan is a list of replies from 
influential men to a circular letter on the Board of 
Health Act (Scotland) which demonstrates the 
value of the direct appeal to representatives that 
is so necessary for a small and scattered group of 
professional men. 

In the report of the Centra! dinner there is first 
the remarks of Sir John Bland Sutton—an outside 
view by one who understands, which even, after 
discounting for the occasion, leaves a large balance 
of substantiated fact. Then there are other outside 
remarks by one of our own men, Col. John A. Gilruth, 
who has been for years out of immediate touch with 
home affairs; and others by Major C. G. Saunders 
who speaks as a Colonial, with an outlook for the 
future. Taken together, these give grounds for 
satisfaction with recent achievments, and evidence 
of the necessity for continuing our efforts with an 
ever widening horizon. 


Exection or Councit R.C.V.S. 


Voting Papers for the election of Council which takes 
place at the Annual General Meeting June Ist, 1920, 
will be issued on. or about January Ist to Members 
resident in the Colonies and abroad. Nominations of 
Members for election should therefore be sent to the 
Secretary early in December in order to be included in 


the Foreign Voting Papers. The retiring Members are 
Sir John M‘Fadyean, Messrs. F. W. Garnett, R. C. 
Trigger, W. Packman, J. Clarkson, Dr. J. T. Share- 


Jones, Maj.-Gen. H. Thomson, Capt. W. Burt. 


VENTRAL HERNIA. 


Mr. W. Gardner asks, in last week’s Veterinary 
Record, to hear the views of some of our leading 
practitioners who have had experience with similar 
cases to the one he quotes. I cannot claim to be 
one of the leading peepee but as a small 
country practitioner I have met with several cases 
during the last twenty or thirty years. 

Enclosed is a photo of one of them, a Suffolk cart 
mare, she foaled without any difficulty and suckled 
the foal, which, however, did not thrive very fast 
being a stifled one, probably due to debility ; both 
stifle joints were affected. This mare was no use 
for work afterwards, and of course no more use for 
breeding, consequently, with the permission of the 
Insurance Co., was destroyed. wag 

I have had other cases ; some dying shortly after 
foaling, and one or two recoveries. I always givea 
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full dose of physic and remove foal as early as pos- 

sible, so as to reduce weight and tension. I have 

used a compress, but I don't think with any good 

effect. All cases have been in mares with tails set 

high—note the one in photo, also the one illustra- 
(Illustration p. 256). 


‘ted last week. Conformation therefore seems to be 


the predisposing cause. I was never able to locate 
the hernial opening in any of my cases, and in those 
that recovered | presume no omentum or intestine 


_had escaped from the abdominal cavity. 


The first symptoms have been a swelling on one 
side of the mare’s udder, which by the next day in- 
creases enormously, extending all along the abdomen. 

I would like to mention that I had a case this 
year of hernia of the womb with escape of fully de- 
veloped foetus into the abdominal cavity of the 
mare. This subject was also a Suffolk cart mare, 
and is the only case of the kind I have ever met 
with. No attempt was made to deliver by Caesari- 
an operation, and after a lapse of three day permis- 
sion was obtained from the Insurance Co. to have 
her killed. 

April 5th when called to see mare nothing except 
a portion of foetal membranes was to be found in 
uterus. Mare’s temperature was normal, 100 F. 


’ and the foal was seen to kick, but could not be 


reached when examined per vaginam. 


7 6th, 10 a.m., temperature 104 F'. 7 p.m., 
106-5. 

ps 7th mare was killed. Post-mortem, foal 
de 


and emphysematous, the rupture of womb was 


three feet in length. Extravasation of blood in re- 


gion of kidneys ; there was not so much evidence of 
peritonitis as I expected So see. 


If the mare had not been insured I should have} pa 


attempted to perform Caesarian operation ; not with 
much hope of success, but the normal temperature 
rather tempted me to operate. However, I thought 
it best for owner to consult the Insurance Co. first, 
and as usual there was some delay; of course, up 
went the temperature in the meantime. 


Framlingham, Cnas, C, NESLING, M.R.C.V.S. 


BRACKEN POISONING AND 
HAEMORRHAGIC SEPTICAEMIA.  ' 


It would be interesting to hear some further de- 


: tails of how Capt. Maguire and the late Prof. Mettam 


arrived at the conclusion that the so-called bracken 
poisoning is nothing more or less than haemorrhagic 
septicaemia. 

One may presume that by haemorrhagic septi- 
caemia Capt. Maguire means the ‘well-known dis- 
ease on the Continent termed in Italy Barbone, 
and well-known in India under the term haemor- 
rhagic septicaemia. 

Certainly the lesions of bracken poisoning bear 
little or no resemblance to haemorrhagic septicemia 


- as seen in other countries. 


_ It is a question whether or not true haemorrhagic 
septicaemia exists in the British Isles, hence this 


note of enquiry. | 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Scottish METROPOLITAN DIvIsIon. 


A general meeting was held in the Royal (Dick) Vet- 
erinary College, Edinburgh, on 15th October, 1919. 

Members present were Maj. A. Baird, Edinburgh ; 
Prof. J. R. U. Dewar, Messrs. Inglis, Forfar ; John 
Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed ; D. McFarlane, Doune ; 
John Taylor, Dr. O. C. Bradley, Prof. Linton, A. 
Gofton, and J. Henderson, Edinburgh ; W. W. Peggie, 
Biggar ; Peter Wilson, Lanark. 

Visitors, Profs. Greig and Mitchell, Edinburgh ; Col. 
J. J. Aitken, o..c., D.s.0., Mr. D. MeWhirter. An apolo- 
gy for absence was received from Mr. James Matheson, 
Musselburgh. 

The chair was occupied by Mr. A. Gofton, r.R.c.v.s., 
as senior Vice-President. The chairman in opening the 
proceedings said that since last meeting the Society had 
unfortunately suffered the loss by death of its President, 
Mr. John Riddoch. The Secretary had written to Mr. 
Riddoch’s son expressing the respect and esteem with 
which his father had been held by the members of the 
Society, their appreciation of his services on the Council 
and in the chair, and their sympathy with his son in his 
bereavement. He wished to move that an appreciation 
of Mr. Riddoch’s services to the Society and an expres- 
sion of the loss it had sustained by his death be recorded 
in the minutes. This was agreed to. 

— of last general meeting were read and ap- 

roved. 

¥ The Chairman said he had attended the Newcastle 
Congress of the Royal Sanitary Institute. He wished 
to express the pleasure he had experienced in attending 
the Congress and to thank the Society for appointing 
him as their representative. The Veterinary section of 
the Congress in which they were more particularly inter- 
ested had proved a most successful gathering. The 
rs which had been submitted had already been 
published in the Veterinary press, and it would be almost 
superfluous now to speak of them. They had been pro- 
ductive of useful discussions At the close of the meet- 
ings a resolution proposed and seconded by delegates 
representing London and Sheffield was submitted, asking 
that steps should be taken to abolish private slaughter- 
houses and to substitute for them municipal abattoirs 
staffed by fully qualified inspectors, as the only means 
of protecting the public against the consumption of un- 
sound and diseased animal food-stuffs. The resolution 
was carried unanimonsly by the delegates present at the 
Veterinary section of the Congress, and was ordered to 
be forwarded to the Council of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute with a view to action. 


Scortisn Boarp or Hearn Act. 


A copy of the formal resolution suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a V.S. on Consultative Councils had been sent 
to all members. [This resolution has appeared several 
times in our pages. | 

I have received nine replies from Members of Parlia- 
ment and important State officials. 

From the right hon. R. Munro, m.p., for Roxburgh 
and Selkirk, Secretary for Scotland, 1 have received a 
formal reply, but the letter was forwarded to the Scot- 
tish Board of Health, 125 George Street, Edinburgh, and 
the operative part of their letter is as follows :—“I am 
directed to inform you that the request for the represen- 
tation of veterinary surgeons on Consultative Councils 
is receiving due consideration.” 

Mr. Price, m.p. for Edinburgh expresses thanks for 
the letter and promises his best attention on behalf of 
the resolution. 


wired 
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Mr. Wm. Graham, m.p. for Edinburgh (Central ) 
writes :—‘‘I have to thank you for your letter of the 
28th inst., with copy of resolution of the N.V.M.A. I 
consider it an exceedingly reasonable request which you 
are making, and I shall have pleasure in mentioning it 
to the Parliamentary members engaged with the Scot- 
tish Board of Health, and urging that the proposal made 
should be favourably entertained. Meanwhile I am 
grateful for your letter letting me have a copy of this 
resolution indicating the views of the members of your 
Association.” 

Capt. Wedgwood Benn, m.p. for Leith writes :—“I 
shall gladly give the matter my attention.” 

Hon. A. C. Murray, m p. for Kincardine and Western 
Burghs writes :—“ It is a pleasure for me to support the 
terms of the resolution and I have addressed a question 
to the Secretary for Scotland on the subject.” This let- 
ter was received through Prof. Dewar. 

Col. Sir A. Spratt, m.p. for East Fife writes :—‘ I have 
presented a question on the subject to the Secretary for 
Scotland.” This letter was received through Mr. W. 
Anderson, Pittenweem. 

Capt. W. T. Shaw, mv. for Forfarshire writes :-—“I 
shall do what I can to impress upon Mr. Pratt the neces- 
sity of acting upon the suggestion put forward by the 
National Veterinary Medical Association.” This letter 
was received from Mr. Peddie. 

Mr. J. M. Hogge, m.p. for East Edinburgh and Sir 
Donald McLean, m.p., Peebles and Southern Districts 
both sent purely formal acknowledgements of the re- 
ceipt of our letter. 

omination of new members. Mr, JAMES MATHESON, 
M.R.C.8., Musselburgh. Proposed by Mr. A. Gofton, 
seconded by Dr. Bradley. 

Profs. J. R. Grea, and W. M. MircHety. Proposed 
by Dr. Bradley, seconded by Mr. A. Gofton. 

Mr. Toomas DaLLina, M.R.c.v.s., East Linton. Pro- 
posed by Mr. Peggie, seconded by Dr. Bradley. 


ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS. 
By Mr. James F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Géntlemen, when invited by your 
Secretary to read a paper on the subject of Anaesthesia 
of Animals at this meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan 
V.M.A., I decided to accept, as I know Mr. Henderson 
has at times experienced some difficulty in finding 
essayists. 

It will, I think, be admitted that the men who have 
the greatest knowledge of anzsthetics are the busiest 
practitioners. [ have some sympathy with those prac. 
titioners who refrain from accepting such invitations, 
because I know from experience the great difficulty in 
finding time to put one’s notes 5 oy for such a pur- 

, and on several occasions I have had to burn the 
midnight oil in order to accomplish this end. Never- 
theless one cannot forget the duty, not only to one’s self, 
but to the profession to which we have the honour to 
belong I am satisfied that in a]] subjects pertaining to 
our work we derive the greatest benefit as individuals, 
and as a body corporate by the interchange of opinions 
and experience, and in no subject is this less exemplified 
than in the one which I have the honour of laying 
before you to-day. 

I hope you will pardon a slight digression from the 
subject proper, as I should like to say, looking back over 
a period of more than twenty years, that the attendance 
at our meetings has, in my opinion, to say the least of it 
been most disappointing, although this Society may not 
be alone in this respect. Itcan partly be accounted for 
by the fact that the membership has never been what it 
ought to be, taking into consideration the number of 
practitioners in the area covered by the Association. I 
do say most emphatically that it is the duty of every 


veterinary surgeon to associate himself with one or more 
of oue Societies, and nothing but the most urgent and 
important duties or ill health should be allowed to pre- 
vent his regular attendance at the meetings 

Our profession has made great strides in the past, but 
[ am convinced it would make still greater progress if 
we could fully realise the very great advantages to be 
gained by attendance at our Society meetings, which 
afford such valuable a for the interchange of 
knowledge, opinions and experience on such a variety of 
subjects, to our mutual advantage. 

The subject of Anzsthesia claims greater importance 
to-day in view of the Animals Anesthetics Bill. 

I think that most practitioners agree that all major 
operations, and even minor operations involving a con- 
siderable amount of pain, shonld be carried out under 
the influence of either local or general anzsthetic, and 
in this field much remains to be doue in the way of selec- 
tion of the anzsthetic agent and the method of its ad- 
ministration. In coming before you to-day with a paper 
on the subject, I can assure you I fully appreciate the 
limitations of my own knowledge, and only claim to 
possess a very considerable practical experience of gen- 
eral and local anvesthesia of animals, especially horses 
and dogs. I shall endeavour to lay the subject before 
you as briefly as possible in the manner in which it ap- 
peals to me from this experience. I do not therefore 
propose to waste time with definitions of the various 
types of anwsthesia as I am sure you are all familiar 
with them, neither do I propose to deal with the histor 
of anvesthesia, in itself a most interesting subject ; suf- 
fice it to say there is abundant evidence to show that 
methods for the alleviation of pain date back to a very 
early period. Indeed the subject is such a comprehen- 
sive one that it is almost impossible to discuss it fully 
within the limits of sucha paper as this. I propose, in 
the first place, to deal with the application of general 
anesthetics to horses and dogs. 

The drugs which may be used for this purpose in 
horses include :—chl >roform, ether, A.C.E. mixture, 
chloral hydrate, and fluid extract cannabis indica or can- 
nabis americana. Personally I think the best general 
anesthetic for horses is undoubtedly chloroform, and 
further, for the great majority of operations demanding 
a general anvwsthetic, | am satisfied there is no great 
danger to be feared, nor should there be any hesitation 
in using it, provided the action of the drug is carefully 
kept in view and ordinary care and precautions exercised 
prior to and during its administration. 

Precautions prior to chloroform anesthesia. Where 
the demand for an operation is not urgent it is wise to 
have the animal prepared by the administration of a dose 
of physic, by witholding all bilky food and radically re- 
ducing the water supply for 24 hours prior to operation. 
The horse should be carefully examined for evidence of 
circulatory or respiratory diseases, and should any evi- 
dence of such be found, the anesthesia, if carried out, 
must be more carefully watched. - 

Methods of administration. This is generally carried 
out by means ofan inhaler, of which there are various 

atterns on the market, but the simplest—Cox’s in- 
coir is in my judgment the best. Zhe Veterinary 
Record of 2nd August 1913, you will find a description 
of two notifications of this inhaler, one by Mr, W. RK. 
Nelder of Exeter and the other by Mr. F. J. Taylor, 
London. There is also Carlyle’s pattern, and another 
recommended by the late Mr. Richard Roberts. In the 
aper on local and general narcosis submitted by Dr. 
Tole Vennerholm to the tenth International Veterinary 
Congress, London, 1914, you will find a diagram and 
description of an inbaler which he claims to have used 
in one thousand ansthesias, and recommends, with 
some justification, as being both safe and satisfactory. 
It has the further advantage of leaving the regions of 
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the face and mouth free for operations. It is better to 
adhere in the main to one particular method of admini- 
stration as thereby one becomes more expert in its use. 

Prior to the administration of chloroform, it is wise to 
rub the skin around the nostrils with vaseline or other 
lubricant to prevent blistering. In using Cox’s inhaler 
I am of opinion that not less than two ounces of chloro- 
form should be given to begin with, and the bottom of 
the inhaler tightly closed. In this way the period of 
excitement is got over more quickly. The anesthetist 
must watch the effect of the chloroform on the animal 
and either push it or withold it as necessary. When 
once the patient is anzsthetised it should be kept in this 
state by the cautious administration of small quantities 
of chloroform not exceeding half an ounce at a time. 
My experience leads me to believe that the greatest harm 
is done by allowing the animal to partially recover con- 
ciousness, and then rapidly pushing a large quantity of 
the anzsthetic on it when its system is already consider- 
ably permeated with the drug. 

Those who have chloroformed a large number of horses 
will agree that they vary considerably in their suscepti- 
bility to the drug, but generally speaking one finds that 
from two to four ounces is sufficient to anzesthetise most 
horses. As you areal] aware there are four stages which 
may be observed during the administration of chloroform 
(1) Stimulant, (2) Narcotic, (3) Anzesthetic and (4) Par- 
alytic. The object of the anzesthetist must be to keep 
the animal under the influence of the drug in the third 
stage, when there is complete loss of conciousness, mus- 
cular relaxation with loss of reflexes ; and to avoid cross- 
ing the border line into the paralytic stage. The anzs- 
thetist must give his undivided attention to the condition 
of the patient, watching most particularly the breathing 
which should be regular and steady in character. The 
head should be kept well extended, and on no account 
should anyone assisting the operator or watching the 
operation be allowed to lean on, or exert pressure on the 
chest, I can testify that this hint is not unnecessary. 

The danger signals that are most to be relied upon are 
particulatly, shallow, irregular or spasmodic breathing, 
dilatation of the pupils, and a small intermittent pulse. 
Should any of these symptoms be observed the anesthe- 
tic must be withdrawn, fresh air admitted, the tongue 
pulled out and, if necessary, all restraint removed and 
artificial respiration resorted to. As an antidote I believe 
H.C.N. is best, and 20 to 30 minims of Scheele’s acid 
may be given toa horse. Strychnine may also be used. 

In the method of administration referred to the ani- 
mal is supposed to be under restraint, cast hy one of the 
usual methods. In big operations where the horse must 
be under the influence of the anzsthetic for a very con- 
siderable period, I have frequently used a mixture of 1 
part alcohol, 2 parts chloroform and 1 part ether to main- 
tain the anesthesia in the later stages. When the oper- 
ation has been completed and restraint removed, it is a 

t mistake to encourage the animal to rise too quick- 
y ; when it does so it is frequently necessary for assist- 
ants to steady it until it gains control of movem ents, 
and can be taken to a loose box. Food should not be 
given for two hours after the anzsthesia. ® 

This brings me to the question of chloroforming horses 
in the standing position. Now my experience of this has 
been confined to three cases, and I at once admit that 
this is quite insufficient to enable me to express any 
opinion of value on its merits. I must say, however, 
that my rience was such as to lead me to adhere to 
the method of carrying it ont under restraint. Never- 
theless, I am well aware that in the hands of certain 
operators this method has proved quite satisfactory, and 
there is no doubt that when it can be properly and safely 
catried out it is suitable for certain operations e.g., cas- 
tration, ete., which can be accomplished with less assist- 
ance and a saving of time. The ideal method of ad- 


ministration would be to draw the animal up to an oper- 
ating table in a standing position but of course this is 
seldom practicable. 

For anesthetising dogs and cats I am of opinion that 
there is nothing better than the open net work mask as 
used in hnman practice, with clips for retaining a cover- 
ing of lint on which the chloroform is dropped from a 
French dropper bottle. I have chloroformed some hun- 
dreds of small animals in this way with the best of re- 
sults, and wish nothing better. In later years I was in 
the habit of using in the case of dogs only H.M.C. tab- 
lets containing morphine gr. }; hyoscine hydrobromide 
gr. 1/100 ; and castoid gr. 1/64. This method proved quite 
satisfactory, the procedure adopted being as follows :— 
One tablet was dissolved in distilled water and injected 
subcutaneously at least an hour before the time fixed for 
operation, A second tablet was administered in a simi- 
lar way forty-five minutes later, then, after a further 
fifteen or thirty minutes interval, a whiff of chloroform 
was all that was necessary to establish an anesthesia 
lasting sufficiently to enable one to carry out most oper- 
ations. I have observed with this form of anesthesia 
that many of the animals whine, and even bark a good 
deal, and anyone unacquainted with the use might ima- 
gine they were suffering pain, but I am satisfied that this 
is not so and that the whining is frequently observed 
before the operation commences. It may have been due 
to impure hyoscine. 

I do not remember the name of the firm who put out 
those tablets ; I know that they dispense others with 
larger doses suitable for horse and cattle, but although 
I had a supply I never tested them. I have frequently 
“Ane dogs a small dose of morphine, sometimes com- 

ined with atropine, before proceeding to operate under 
chloroform and have observed no bad effects from its 
use. On the contrary it quietens the animal, and makes 
it more easily put under restraint on the operating table, 
and it remains quieter afterwards. In chloroforming 
dogs and cats they should always be fixed on the opera- 
ting table in the abdominal position, with the fore and 
hind legs stretched out to the various corners. In this 
position the anaesthetic can be administered without 
any pressure on the chest, and once anaesthetised the 
animal can be placed in any position desired. I have 
always used chloroform to produce anaesthesia in both 
dogs and cats, and where the operation was unavoidably 
lengthy in character have maintained it with A.C.E. 
mixture. My experience has been that dogs and cats 
are more easily overcome with chloroform than horses: 
provided, however, proper care and attention are given 
their anaesthetisation presents no great difficulties. I 
am also clearly of opinion that for.all major operations 
an assistant to control the anaesthesia only is absolutely 
necessary if the best results are to be obtained. I have, 
when operating, frequently seen the breathing become 
irregular and stop completely as the result of careless 
and unskilful anaesthetisation of dogs and cats par- 
ticularly, and can testify to the great value of hydrocyanic 
acid as a restorative in those animals. This treatment 
was, I think, first recommended by Prof. Hobday, who, 
in my opinion, has done more to establish on a sound 
basis the anaesthetisation of animals, both local and 
general, than any other living veterinary surgeon, al- 
though I must admit I could never get results with his 
modification of an inhaler for small animals. In the 
dog and cat, when dangerous symptoms supervene, the 
same procedure as indicated should be adopted, artificial 
respiration is easily carried out when necessary, and 
sometimes good results are obtained by swinging the 
animal by the hind legs. 

Ether as an anaesthetic is quite unsuitable for horses. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it has a much less de- 
— effect on the cardiac and respiratory centres, it 

as so many disadvantages that it is not used per se for 
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horses, but usually only in combination with alcohol or 
chloroform. 

I have no experience of the use of Chloral hydrate in 
horses and dogs for anaesthetic purposes. The intra- 
venous injection method is ree with considerable 
danger owing to the risk of phlebitis, and the oral and 
rectal methods have not proved very satisfactory. The 
report, however, of Prof. J. Ndriski to the Tenth Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress is most interesting reading, 
and shows that in his hands the intra-peritoneal injec- 
tion of chloral hydrate in suitable doses produced com- 
plete anaesthesia without any bad effects, and he claims 
that this is an excellent method of producing anaesthesia 
in the horse, ass, or dog for operations of all kinds. 

I now come to deal with fiuid extract of Cannabis 
Americana. I understand that there is no difference be- 
tween this preparation and that obtained from Cannabis 
Indica, except that the one is grown in America and the 
other in India, their pena properties being 
identical. With this drug I have also no experience for 
anaesthetic purposes, but Messrs. Parke Davis and Co., 
the well known manufacturing chemists, have very 
kindly placed at my disposal some interesting informa- 
tion which I propose reading to you. 

Cannabis Americana “ Replying to your letter No. 
1015, requesting report on the intravenous use of 
Cannabis Americana, we copy below an article which 
in The American Veterinary Review. “ During 
the month of February it was our privilege to happen 
in at the Surgical Clinic of the New York American 
Veterinary College when the following operations were 
being perfoumed by Prof. H.-D. Gill, of the chair of 
Surgery of that Institution. These operations were 
performed without tables or stocks, to demonstrate to 
the students how to do them in country praetice—on a 
farm, or wherever they might meet them, without the 
modern hospital facilities. 

Case J. Roarer. A black gelding weighing about 
900lb. He was given 10c.c. of the filtered Fluid Extract 
of Cannabis Americana in the jugular, and in a few 
minutes got sleepy and let himeelf down on to the bed 
of straw that had been spenpeaen for him, and was soon 
in a profound sleep. He was turned upon his back and 
held in, position between bales of straw, Codrenine was 
injected, and the operatiou proceeded with, the animal 
being unconscious of what was going on, and therefore 
in excellent condition to operate upon. 

Case IJ. This mare weighed about 10001b., was 
put in slings, 10c.c. of the filtered Fl. Ext. of Cannabis 
Americana given in the jugular, as in the preceeding 
case, and it was only a matter of a few minutes before 
she was asleep in the aling- The operation through the 
vagina was proceeded with, and the mare seemed obliv- 
ious to the situation, only raising one hind foot slightly 
once during the operation. 

Case II]. Cryptorchid. This horse weighed about 
11001b., the hobbles were placed on him and 15 c.c. of 
the same preparation of cannabis administered per 
jugular, as in the previous cases. He soon got sleepy, 
and practically lay down of his own accord, when the 
hobbles were tightened up, the horse placed in position, 
_ and the operation proceeded with. It seemed that in 
this case the cannabis not only kept the horse quiet, 
but relaxation was so complete that it facilitated this 
particular operation, the operator explaining the ease 
with which “ reached the testicle. The patients seem- 
ed to sleep for about an hour after the completion of the 
operation, and, while we are not able to observe them 
afterwards, they were said to be drowsy for the best 
part of the 

This seemed to us such an easy and safe general anaes- 
thetic for a horse that we have reported them for the 
benefit of our readers. We understand that Dr. Gill 
uses this method continuously in his own practice in all 


surgical operations, including the opening of fistulous 
withers, etc., and we hope in the near future to get some 
reports from his pen of cases in which he has used it.” 

n addition to this, Cannabis Americana has been in- 
jected intravenously in many cases not yet reported. 
The intravenons use of Cannabis Americana is just now 
proving to be a valuable hypnotic to quiet refractory 
animals for various operations, and some veterinarians 
are also giving ic as an antispasmodic. We expect later 
to issue further reports on this treatment, and will for- 
ward them as they come to us. In fact, at a recent clinic 
on our biological farms we injected 20c.c. of Cannabis 
Americana for hypnotic effects and it worked wonder- 
fully well. Although it has been used on many occasions 
harmful results have not yet been reported.” 

On receipt of the above communication Messrs. Parke 
Davis and Co. wrote to their Headquarters in America, 
asking definitely what was meant by a filtered fluid 
extract, pointing out the danger of embolism through 
the precipitation of resin in the blood. To this letter 
the following reply was received :— 

“ Replying to your letter No. 1096, we regret that our 

revious letter was not entirely clear, sparing you the’ 
inconvenience of writing us again. The Cannabis 
Americana referred to for intravenous injection is our 
regular Fl. Ext. Cannabis Americana listed in our 
general and veterinary price list. 

Since writing we had a Veterinary convention on our 
biological farms at which a clinic was held. At this 
clinic the hypnotic effects of Cannabis Americana intra- 
venously injected was tested on one of the horses. At 
first, 10 ¢.c. of the fluid extract (from the bottle) was in- 
jected without any marked effect, and twenty minutes 
later a second 10 c.c. was injected which produced the 
desirable effect without harmful results to the animal. 

The statement that has yr pod puzzled you has 
puzzled many, 2.e. a filtered fluid extract. As you are 
aware, however carefully a fluid extract may be made 
there are always small particles which slip through, that 

recipitate and form a sediment at the bottom of the 
bottle after the F. E. has stood on the shelf for some 
time. Now, Dr. Gill who refers in his article to the 
filtered F. E. of Cannabis Americana probably knew 
this, and simply filtered the fluid extract in the usual 
way, as an extra precaution before using it. So far as 
we have any knowledge, it is not at all necessary to 
filter it, for although Cannabis Americana nas been in- 
jected intravenously on numerous occasions at clinics 
and at practice here, we have not heard of one fatal case 
caused by the formation of embolus. By that we do 
not mean to infer that it will not cause embolism, for 
as you are aware, even normal Salt solution will do so at 
times, when the animal’s condition is conducive to this 
result. Without doubt, ay | of the veterinarians 
practising in your country are fully aware of the fact 
that American veterinarians are injecting F.E. of 
Cannabis Americana for hypnotic purposes, especially 
those who read the American Journals, and upon in- 
vestigations you will possibly find that some of them 
have even tried it experimentally at their clinics. 

There is this to be said, however, in regard to the 
treatment. It is practically new, ani while it is creating 
a great deal of interest here it is not yet established on 
a on basis. The peculiar thing about the treatment is 
this: 10c.c, of the F. E. Cannabis Americana will put 
one horse to sleep in a very few minutes while 20 c,c. 
will apparently have no effect on another. At the Con- 
vention in Toronto the writer saw a horse under the in- 
fluence of 20 c.c. operated upon while standing, that 
would have had to be secured had not the Cannabis 
Americana been injected. One of these operations was 
a standing castration, and the horse stood absolutely 
still, without any restraint, while the operation was per- 
formed. Another case was ovariotomy, and the animal 
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apparently felt no pain whatever, for it stood absolutely 
quiet while the operation was performed.” 

There is also the method of inducing anaesthesia by 
intraspinous injections, and such agents as stovaine, 
with or without neutral strychnine sulphate, cocaine 
tropococaine, etc. I have no experience of this method 
with animals, but I have frequently seen it used in 
human surgery with excellent results for herniae and 
other operations on the lower part of the body. I believe 
it is highly probable that one of these latter methods 
we | prove very useful for many operations on animals, 
and in the light of their successful use in the hands of 
continental practitioners, are worthy of trial. 

I should like very briefly to say a few words with re- 
gard to local anaesthesia. For many small operations 
on all animals this method proves quite satisfactory and 
is easily carried out. There are quite a variety of drugs 
which may be used for this purpose, but the following 
answer all requirements :—Cocaine Hydrochlor, Eucaine 
Hydrochlor, Novocain, and Hydrochloride of urea and 
quinine. I have not used others. All may with ad- 
vantage be combined with a small quantity of adrenalin, 
which not only increases the haemostatic action of the 
solution but renders the drug less toxic by delaying 
absorption. Novocain and eucaine are decidedly less 
toxic than cocaine, and their solutions may be sterilised 
by boiling without decomposition occurring, but they 
take longer to produce anaesthetic action, although it 
may be more prolonged. Hydrochloride of urea and 
quinine is least toxic of all, takes very much longer to 
produce its effects and they persist for a long period 
after injection. The chief points to observe in carrying 
out local anaesthesia are to see that the skin area is 
rendered aseptic and that the technique generally is 
carried out with the same object in view. In small ani- 
mals particular care must be taken with the dosage. 
Professor Hobday has laid it down in his work on 
Surgical Diseases of the Dog and Cat, that it is unsafe 
to‘allow more than one-tenth of a grain per lb of body 
weight to be absorbed into the systemm at one time, and 
this will be found a safe and convenient guide. Care 
must also be taken not to add too much adrenalin to the 
solution of the drug being used, and when producing an 
infiltration anaesthesia, for the removal of tumours, etc , 
I have always found it better to use more of a weaker 
solution. Solutions of all the above anaesthetics may 
now be obtained with preservatives added, in sterilised 
bottles ; they are convenient, keep well and retain their 
virtue for a considerable period. 


Discussion. 


Mr. T. M. Ineuis, Forfar: I am sure we are all in- 
debted to Mr. Peddie for bringing betore us in so practical 
a manner this excellent paper on Anaesthesia. The sub- 
ject is, at the present time, of great interest to the pro- 
fession and especially to the country practitioners, who 
may consider the administration of chloroform a nui- 
sance at times. There are two points in connection with 
the — that I would like to bring before your notice— 
that of the Inhaler, and of local anaesthesia. I do not 
think Mr. Peddie made reference to position of the 
tongue of an animal under an anaesthetic. This, I con- 
sider, is very important. There is much less danger to 
the patient if the tongue is always kept well forward, 
and not allowed to double back. Professor Hobday, 
whom we acknowledge as an authority, is very particular 
about this matter, and recommends the Cox pattern of 
Inhalers, where the attendant at the head can keep the 
tongue pulled well forward. He suggests securing the 
organ with a cord or tape to the side of the stall collar. 
With reference to local anaesthesia, “ag care ought to 
be exercised when injecting several places round the seat 


of the operation. he busy practitioner may at times 


be inclined to inject too many points without calculating 
the dose the animal is receiving. 

It is essential that one must be with the 
actual knowledge of the drug injected, and to calculate 
accordingly the amount injected at each place, otherwise 
the danger zone would be reached very quickly by an 
overdose. 

Mr. Jonn Taytor: How would you anaesthetise 
locally for an operation on Sandcrack 

Mr. Pecere: I have to thank Mr. Peddie for his kind- 
ness in giving us an appropriate and ver mopman | 
paper. I should like to relate a case of a three-year-ol 
rig colt on which I was operating some time ago. After 
the completion of the operation, when the chloroform 
mask was removed and the animal regained conscious- 
ness and appeared almost able to rise, he suddenly re- 
lapsed in a deep sleep and remained in such a condition 
for about three-quarters of an hour. He finally regained 
consciousness and got up without any artificial treat- 
ment or interference. I ask Mr. Peddie, or the members 
present, if they had ever had the same experience while 
chloroformfng horses. I would have liked if Mr. Peddie 
had included in his paper a section concerning the 
anaesthetising of bovines. Country practitioners on 
many occasions feel the want of a reliable and safe ° 
anaesthetic for cattle work. I have found adrenalin 
chloride injected useful in prolapse of 
the uterus. Strangely enough I had noticed that if 
sounds were excluded from cattle by plugging the ears 
these bovines seemed very much less sensitive to pain. 
So far I would place no great importance on this, but I 
intend to watch olosely the results of this in future. 

Mr. Cameron : I thank Mr. Peddie for his very use- 
ful paper. I do not think very elaborate precautions 
need be observed in giving chloroform. I never give less 
than four ounces to begin with, and never add less than 
one or two ounces afterwards if necessary. I use it 
largely in difficult parturitions and never have an 
trouble. I find chloral hydrate very useful when ad. 
ministered to restive horses before clipping, and also as 
an agent in quietening excited cattle. 

The Chairman, Mr. A. Gorton said that his experience 
in chloroforming some thousands of animal enabled him 
to say with every confidence that the fears sometimes 
expressed with regard to the dangers associated with 
general anzesthesia were unfounded. His preference lay 
with the ordinary Cox’s muzzle for horses, and he always 
covered the animals head with a horse rug. The princi- 
ple of the Cox muzzle was so simple that a substitute 
could be very readily improvised. He agreed with Mr. 
Peddie that two ounces of chloroform on a sponge or pad 
introduced into the muzzle after it had been placed on 
the head sutticed to produce anesthesia in the great ma- 
jority of cases. It was his regular practice to give this 
amount, it was only in the case of a small horse or one 
in poor condition that he modified the dose and gave 
rather less. The addition of half an ouhce to one ounce 
from time to time maintained the anesthesia as long as 
was required for the operation. The quality of the 
chloroform used was a factor in the production of satis- 
factory anesthesia. In his experience the use of low 
quality chloroform, or of chloroform which had been in 
stock unduly long, was liable to be attended with disap- 
pointing and unsatisfactory resuits. He had also had 
experience of animals which appeared to recover from 
the anesthetic and had then relapsed into unconscious- 
ness from which it was impossible to rouse them for one 
or more hours. Such cases gave no cause for alarm, the 
horse ay had a good sleep and got up without inci- 
dent when he was ready. 

Referring to the intra-venous injection of cannabis in- 
dica, Mr. Peddie had said that in some cases 10 c.c. had 
produced satisfactory anzsthesia, and in others 20 c.c. 
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had failed to give any result. In his experience prepar- 
ations of cannabis indica were very variable in their po- 
tency, and he would not venture to use the drug in the 
manner oo ger unless the preparation used had been | 
physiologically standardised. No doubt idiosyncrasy | 
exercised an influence on the results obtained, but he | 
was of opinion that the important factor was the need for 
hysiological standardisation. He had pleasure in ask- | 
ing Mr. Peddie to offer a few remarks in reply. 


REPLY. 


Mr. Peppir: Mr. President and Gentlemen, | must 
first thank you for the very kind way in which you have 
received my paper, judging by the remarks of the various 
speakers I take it you are pretty well in agreement with 
everything I have said. 

Mr. Inglis who opened the discussion referred to the 
necessity of fixing the tongue to the side of the head 
collar when chloroforming horses, and while agreeing | 
that this is a safe precaution, it is in my opinion un- | 
necessary in the great majority of anzsthesias if the 
head is kept well extended, and the anzsthetist pays 
close attention to his work. He referred to the difficulty 
of dosage in infiltration anzsthesia, but this is easil 
overcome by using solutions of known strength and cal- 
culating the dose according to the body weight of the 
animal. 

Mr. Taylor asks me the best anwsthetic to use when 
operating on sandcrack, my answer is either a local | 
anesthetic or chloroform. The radical operation for | 
sandcrack is not particularly painful, on account of the | 
rapidity with which it can be carried out. I have done’ 
the operation scores of times without any anesthetic, 
but am willing to admit that if I had my experience to 
live over again I would certainly give an injection of co- 
caine or another local anesthetic for this and many 
other minor operations of the foot. _ 

Mr. Peggie asks for my experience in cattle practice, 
also the best anesthetic for this purpose. Well, I must 
admit that my experience in this directlon is ee 
ntl, being limited to the chloroforming of two cows. I 
think is the best anesthetic, although I be- , 
lieve for many purposes in cattle practice some of the 
methods I have referred to, such as the intra-venous in- | 
jection of fluid extract of cannabis indica, or the intra- 
peritoneal injection of chloral hydrate will come into 


use, 

Mr. McFarlane while pleased with the paper thinks a 
practical demonstration on the anzsthetisation of | 
various animals would be advantageous, and with this I | 
agree. We should all try to be expert anzsthetists, 
and this can only be achieved by gaining a thorough 
knowledge of the actions of the various anesthetics and 
experience in their uses. 

r. Cameron advocates giving not less than four. 
ounces of chloroform to commence with when chloro- 
forming horses, followed by not ‘ess than two ounces at 
a time as required. I can only say that I disagree with | 
this practice. 

I am pleased to hear that Mr. Gofton, after a large 
experience of anesthesia, agrees with my remarks as to 
the safety of chloroform, also the quantity and admini- 
stration. His reference to the necessity of preventing 
the animal from doubling itself up during the admini- 
stration is entirely covered, I think, by the advice I give 
to keep the head well extended. He does not think 
that preparations of cannabis indica are very reliable. 
No doubt there may be worthless preparations of canna- 
bis on the market, just as there are worthless prepara- 
tions of ergot, but I would draw his attention to the fact 
that the preparation of cannabis americana used in the 
experiments referred to was that prepared by Messrs. 
Parke, Davis & Co. This firm can, think, claim to be the 
pioneers of physiological standardising drugs which can- 


! 


not be standardised chemically. 1 have used this firm’s 
preparations for very many a and have always found 
all of them most reliable. We must therefore assume 
that the Fluid extract of Cannabis Americana used was 
one of the same known strength in all the experiments. 
In closing I should like to add that it is unfortunate the 
discussion has been so very limited. I must confess to 
have a sense of disnppointment in this respect, as I fully 
expected to gather a good deal of information from the 
oe of members with regard to the chloroforming 
of horses in the standing position and on other points. 


SPECIMENS. 
Mr. T. M. Inglis exhibited two interesting teratoma- 
tous cysts. He also exhibited a bone tumour from a 
horse’s skull, from which a sinus proceeded and opened 


upon the poll. 
The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to 


the Chairman. 
JamMEs HENDERSON, Hon. Sec. 


CENTRAL Drviston. 


A meeting was held at the Holborn Restaurant, on 
5 ga November 6th. J. Basil Buxton, Esq., in the 
chair. 

Correspondence. The Hon. Sec. intimated that he had 
received replies from Mr. C. H. Sheather and Mr, F. S. 
Woodger respecting his letters of condolence. 

Nominations. The following gentlemen were nomi- 
nated Fellows of the Society and will come up for elec- 
tion at the next meeting :— 

Capt. R. H. Knowles, R.A.V.C., 
Research Institute, Aldershot. J. 
M.R.C.V.S., Millstone lane, Leicester. 
Royal Horse Guards. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Immediately following the meeting, the 46th annua, 
dinner of the Society was held. Mr. J. Basil Buxton 
the President, occupied the choir, and there was a very 
large attendance, iccluding many ladies. Among those: 

resent were Mrs. J. Basil Buxton, Mr. and Mrs. J. 

uxton, Sir John Bland Sutton, Mr. J. McKinna, (Presi- 
dent R.C.V.S.), Col. J. A. Gilruth, Maj. F. Hobday, Maj. 
C. G. Saunders, D.s.o., Maj. Murray-Jones, Mr. F. Bul- 
lock, (Secretary R.C.V.S.) and Messrs. J. W. McIntosh, 
S. H. Slocock, G. H. Wooldridge, J. Willett, W. Perry- 
Davis and H. (Hon. Sec.). 

The loyal toasts, pro thé PResIDENT, were.en- 

“ The Imperial Forces.” Mr. J. W. Mclntosn, said 
that at no time in the history of the world had the toast 
been more deserving of honour than at the present time. 
The momentous struggle from which they bad just 
emerged would mark an era in International politics, 
and would be an everlasting landmark in the intellec- 
tual, social and economic life of Western Europe. The 
greatjwar, which had skaken to its very foundations the 
whole fabric of European civilisation, marked a period 
which had no equal in history. Who, a few years ago, 
would have dreamed that millions of men would leave 
the desk, the plough, the hammer and the spade, in 
answer to the imperious call of national necessity ? The 
hearts of the Empire beat as one, and it became a com- 
munity united in a single purpose. Patriotism instead 
of a mere name, became a living reality. Few were for 
themselves ; all were for the State. (Cheers). ‘From 
the sunny plains of India, from the South African veldt, 
from the prairies of Canada, from the towns and villages 
of Australia and New Zealand, and many other parts, 
men flocked to the aid of the Mother country, and, 
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although differing in race, colour and religion, fought in 
defence of the country many of them had never before 
seen, and died in the trenches side by side with British 
soldiers. Those men reckoned comfort, business, life it- 
self, cheap as compared with national freedom and 
national honour. Neither German gold, German troops, 
nor German threats could break or bend their loyalty 
and devotion to their King and country. (Cheers). He 
did not think it was possible to drink the toast without 
referring also to the very excellent work done by the 
women, (Hear, hear). An unwritten code decreed 
that women should keep as far as possible away from 
deadly conflict, and that was why the mission of Florence 
Nightingale and her companions appealed to popular 
imagination and the nation’s pside. ‘This great war had 
supplied a further exhibition of courage, heroism and 
martyrdom on the part of women which was unequalled 
in the history of the world. It was not acase of a few 
women volunteering for duty well behind the lines, but 
of hundreds who went forward into areas of danger, 
many of them never to return. Little need be said of 
their own services as a profession, because the gathering 
was essentially composed of veterinary surgeons, but to 
those who might not know, he thought he was right in 
saying that no department of the whole Service was 
better equipped, better organised, or better managed 
than the Royal Army Veterinary Corps. (Cheers). In 

iving the toast of “The Imperial Forces ” and in doing 

onoar to the living, he asked those present to remember 
with reverence and all solemnity those gallant men and 
women who made the supreme sacrifice. He coupled 
with the toast the name of Col. Sir John Bland Sutton, 
an eminent surgeon and one who had a particular lean- 
ing towards the veterinary profession. The toast was 
enthusiastically honoured. 

Col. Sir Joun BLAND Suvrron, who was very warmly 
received said he was under the impression that this 
toast ought to be responded to by a veterinary surgeon, 
and perhaps he was selected for the honour of doing so 
because of his great interest in veterinary surgery. It 
was his good fortune many years ago, when he was a 

oung and ardent lecturer, to be entrusted with some 
Rohases to the students at the Royal Veterinary College. 
His predecessor had given such offence tn his class that 
one ie the Principal, hearing the bell ringing violently, 
went to see what was the matter and found the class 

utting the lecturer out of the window. (Laughter). 
When he gave his first lecture the Principal said to him 
“JT will introduce you to the class” which he did, but he 
sat there all the time for fear, as he remarked, that the 
students might put him (Sir John Sutton) out of the 
_ window. He told the Principal that if ever he ventured 
_ to come into the class room again simply to protect him, 
he would ‘walk out through the door (laughter and 
cheers) ; that he would do his best to impart some infor- 
mation, as far as he could, through the windows of the 
students’ intelligence, and that he was sure they would 
be friends for the rest of their lives. (Laughter and 
cheers). Asa matter of fact that really came about. 
The time he spent at the Veterinary College as a lecturer 
was one of the happiest recollections of his life. He 
was in the habit of wandering about the globe to see 
what England did in foreign countries, and he had found 
some of his old pupils in the most extraordinary places, 
but all doing admirable work. As a\result of the war 
the Imperial Forces were scattered over a wide area, 
and were fighting over the Eastern Hemisphere from 
the Arctic Circle to the Tropic of Capricorn, and veteri- 
nary surgeons had done wonderful work in all the fields 
of operations. He could speak with some experience {of 
the work they did, because it was his good fortune to 
entrusted with the mission in France to collect patho- 
logical material from wounded men, in order that a per- 
manent war memorial might be established of the dread- 


ful wounds inflicted by moderna instruments of destruc- 
tion. During that time he took the opportunity to see 
what was being done by veterinary surgeons, and much 
as he admired the hospitals administered by the Royal 
Army Medical Corps, he was even more struck by the 
admirable care and skill which was exercised by veteri- 
nary surgeons, in some of the most remarkable hospitals 
for horses that he had ever seen in his life. (Hear, hear). 
Proud as he was of the men of the medical profession, 
who did splendid work right up in the fighting lines, he 
was not less pleased with the admirable work done by 
veterinary surgeons, not only from the point of view of 
surgery, but also from the point of view of keeping glan- 
ders out of the Army The doctors were proud of the 
fact that by inoculatiou they kept typhoid fever out of 
the Army, because it was no idle thing to say that if ty- 
hoid fever had become as rampant in France as it was 
in South Africa this country would have been wiped out. 
The same thing might be said with regard to the horse. 
The wonderful way in which infectious diseases of 
the horse were,controlled was one of the most interesting 
side-lights in the histery of the war. Much was heard 
of instruments of destruction, for instance of tanks and 
guns, but in a fight in which whole countries were en- 
gaged it was the men and the horses which were the de- 
ciding factor. No matter what materials were used 
against them, men and horses decided the battles. 
Horses had suffered terribly in the war, not only in the 
fighting line, in the mud and misery of the trenches of 
Flanders, but when they had been transported across 
the sea. He could not imagine a more dreadful picture 
of misery than must have occurred when a German 
raider sank a ship laden with horses and mules. The 
struggles of the poor animals in the water were of such 
a nature that even the Huns had compassion on them 
and shot them with guns when they struggled to get 
upon the German o- The horse was a highly intelli 
gent animal ; in fact, he went so far as to say that it had 
more intelligence than kalf the out-patients he saw at 
the Middlesex Hospital. (Laughter and cheers). There 
were people in the world who had more belief in dogs 
than in human beings. A friend of his who was present 
at the dinner told hima story of a clergyman who got 
tired of preaching and being an incumbent, so he went 
to live in the country. He did not like being alone, 
however, so he trained some poodle dogs to mimic a con- 
gregation, and every night at seven o'clock when the 
dinner bell rang the poodles walked in ; hassocks were 
placed for them to kneel on ; the old gentleman read 
the evening prayers to them, and at the spemmanete 
ee one great poodle barked y“ Amen.” (Laughter). 
is friend went to see this dog and made him — | and 
he received a bigger fee for it than he (Sir John Bland 
Sutton) would get for doing an operation on the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ( Laughter). That showed 
how important it was that there should be a wide train- 
ing in the treatment of animals. Veterinary surgeons 
had to deal not only with horses during the war, but 
wich the dogs that carried messages in France, and 
with the camels in Palestine. Of all the dreadful 
animals to treat and to administer medicine to, there was 
nothing in the world so hard to beat as a camel, with, 
perhaps, the exception of a society lady with neuras- 
thenia. (Laughter). The horse had other claims upon 
their consideration, so far as the war was concerned, be- 
cause it was one of-thesources from whichanti-toxins were 
obtained, by means of which diseases were prevented. 
He once addressed an anti-vivisection meeting, aud there 
argued the question of getting anti-toxins from the 
horse in the following manner. When he was achild he 


was allowed to read the “Swiss Family Robinson,” in 
which the tale was told that a cassava root was found, 
and the Robinson family wanted to know whether it 
was good toeat. They proceeded to give some to the 
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parrot and he took no harm; they then gave some to 
the monkey and the dog, and they took no harm, and 
then they took some themselves. (Laughter and Cheers). 
That was a vivisection experiment. (Laughter). Then 
there was the case of poor old Boxer, when too old to 
pull his mistress up to early morning service at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, she sent him to be kil'ud. He might say to 
that horse “Let us inject into your blood every day a 
little venom or a little poison, it may make you shiver 
for a while but we will then let you live ina nice meadow, 
and perhaps once a month your jugular vein may be 
tapped to supply serum which may save your master’s 
life.” What would poor old Boxer’s answer be if he was 
asked whether he would rather be pole-axed to feed the 
king of cats at the Zoo, or go through an experiment in 
order to save his master’s life’? (Cheers). ‘The war had 
done for the veterinary profession what it had done for 
the medical profession ; it had raised it up in the estima- 
tion of the world at large. It showed that no body of 
men and horses could be engaged in warfare without 
the service of trained veterinary surgeons and medical 
men, and such men could not be produced by a stroke 
of the pen by a Commander-in-Chief, like a million 
bullets, a thousand yards of barbed wire, or two hundred 
cannon which were to be delivered in a month. The 
veterinary profession, like his own, bad been raised in 
the estimation of the world, and they ought to be proud 
of the opportunity of proving their worth to their 
country and to the community. It was a great pleasure 
to the profession to know that some of the members 
who had done such brilliant work had come back 
decorated and honoured, but all were conscious of the 
fact that they had done their very best for the country. 
(Cheers). 

The Central Veterinary Society. Mr. J. McKInNna, 
President of -the R.C.V.S., in proposing the toast of the 
evening, desired first to thank the Fellows very much 
for their kind invitation to be present, and also wished 
to congratulate Mr. Buxton on attaining to the Presi- 
dency of such an important Society. He was very glad 
indeed that the Society had elected a young President, 
especially after the strenuous years of war that had just 
been gone through. That, he thought, spoke well for 
the future of the profession. The Central Veterinary 
Society was one of the oldest of Veterinary Societies, 
and, although he had rarely been present at its meetings, 
he had taken a very deep interest in all its concerns. 
It kept, perhaps, more in toueh with the R.C.V.S. than 
most other societies. There were colleagues present at 
the Dinner who criticised in a constructive way the 
work and doings of the Royal College. It was some- 
times said that the College treated very lightly the 
resolutions that were passed by the various Societies, 
but, having sat for a considerable length of time on the 
Council, he could assure them that that was not the 
case. The Council was always glad to receive suggest- 
ions with the object of benefitting the profession and 
making the work of the Council go more smoothly. _ It 
was a very great advantage indeed that the Society had 
a young President, because it was urgently necessary 
that missionary work should be done with the object of 
getting those who were outside the Society interested in 
the profession. Great apathy seemed to have existed 
in their ranks for many years, but the war has done a 
great deal to remedy that defect. In that connection 

“he was sure it was the desire of all present heartily to 
thank Sir John Bland Sutton for the kindly remarks he 
had made about the veterinary profession. Such re- 
marks from a gentleman of such outstanding position 
in the medical world were a very high compliment in- 
deed. He had proved that evening that the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps won the war, because General 
Allenby and his forces could not, without their help, 
have achieved their great victory. He appealed to the 


Society to keep its eyes on the young men entering the 
profession and to get them to join the Society, with the 
object of maintaining their interest in their profession 
as time went on. If they attended the meetings, con- 
tributed papers, or joined in the discussions, it would 
help to keep alive the spirit which should exist. Some 
people were pessimistic as to the future, but, in his 
opinion, the profession has a great future before it. 
Public health work would open up a field for the students, 
so, too would research, to which the President, Mr. 
Buxton, had devoted himself so largely, and he sincerely 
hoped that more of the younger graduates would imitate 
his example. He hoped that during Mr. Buxton’s year 
of oftice new life would be given to the profession asa 
whole, and he looked to the Central Society in particular 
asa leader and guide in the way they should go. It 
afforded him the ntmost pleasure to propose the toast of 
the Central Veterinary Society, coupled with the name 
of its President, Mr. Basil Buxton. (Cheers). 

The toast was accorded musical honours, “ For he’s 
a jolly good fellow” being sung and three hearty cheers 

iven. 
. The PRESIDEN’, who received a very cordial welcome 
on rising to respond said:—Mr. McKinna, ladies and 
gentlemen, It is my proud duty to respond to the toast, 
so near to the hearts of all of ns, and so gracefully pro- 
posed by the President of the R.C.V.S. Since the 
Armistice there has been an ever-increasing volume of 
sound which has gradually resolved itself into the 
articulation of that magic word, Reconstruction, a word 
which has become an expression—an expression which 
may mean so little and yet can be so pregnant with 
possibilities. It is useless to expend energy upon the 
erection of a magnificent superstructure unless the 
foundations are good and sound. The coming year will 
be one of the most important, if not indeed the most 
important, in the history of our profession, and it be- 
hoves us one and all to cast aside now and for ever that 
cloak of lethargy, in so far as professional matters are 
concerned, which has been ascribed, and I fear justly, to 
the rank and file of the profession. We have one of the 
finest mottoes which any body could possess, yet it 
must be conceded that we are far from accepting it as 
our ideal. When shall we realise that unity is strength, 
that united we stand, and that if divided we fall and 
sink, as a profession, into that oblivion which we should 
so justly deserve? Solidarity is the keystone of our new 
edifice. This reconstruction should be regarded not 
merely as an improvement demanded by the immediate 
present, but as a legacy to the generations that are to be. 
This process of elevation depends for its success not upon 
the unaided efforts of our Council, as so many would 
lead us to suppese, not even upon the enthusiasm of a 
few members who regularly support our scientific meet- 
ings, but upon the indimdual effort of every man who 
has obtained his diploma. The only way in which this 
cohesion can be attained is by every individual becom- 
ing a member of his local Society. A flood of local 
support immediately gives a tremendous power to the 
National, and that Association then becomes a real live 
body with an overwhelming backing, and is at once ina 
»osition to further our interests, both as an independant 
~ and as a support to our Council. Will we not give 
it this opportunity? If we fail our profession now, all 
hope of an improved status is gone, and I fear, for ever. 
Do not let us be deterred by any attempts that may be 
made to pour cold water on any progressive policy—they 
are to be expected, and surely the overcoming of opposi- 
tion gives a zest fo the game. Let us not be sparing in 
our individual efforts now. Posterity will judge us even 
as we have judged our forbears. Rather let us be able 
to say in all sincerity-—“‘ I have done well ; I have done 
my best for my profession,” before we go hence and are 
no more seen. (Cheers). 
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The Past President, Mr. 8. H. Stocock, said he was 
sure the toast would be accorded a great reception, in 
the first place because it was that of the Past President, 
which appealed mostly to the men ; but to the ladies in 
particular, because the toast was that of Prof. Wooldridge. 
(Laughter and Cheers). He assured those present that 
as a ladies’ man Prof. Wooldridge took a lot of beating. 
(Laughter). Of Prof. Wooldridge nothing could be said 
but what was good. Everyone knew what a personality 
he had. He was the embodiment of boundless energy— 
it could be seen in his very expression. (Laughter and 
Cheers). His energy came to him as a student, and in 
his student days by dving things thoroughly he establish- 
ed a record in the final examination, which he believed 
still remained a record, and would do so probably for 
years. Since then his ee College career in- 
dicated that he was particularly fitted to be a teacher, 
and by work he had done in that respect he had assisted 
materially in moulding the characters of those splendid 
men who had so well represented the profession in the 
great war. Nearly everyone present knew that Prof. 
Wooldridge served his time as President in 1914. and 
most ably carried out the duties of the Chair. During 
the war, when attendances were small, Poof. Wooldridge 
came back into harness again, in 1917 and 1918, and 
“kept the old show going.” Although many other 
Societies remained in abeyance during the period of the 
war, the Central Society went on, and the President and 
many other good souls regularly attended the meetings, 
even during air raids. He had the greatest pleasure in 
proposing the toast, and felt sure that it would receive 
a great reception, for the Past President was a really 
good fellow. (Cheers). (The toast was enthusiastically 
honoured). 

Prof. G. H. Woo.pripGr, who was received with 
cheers on rising to respond, said in the whole course of 
his career he had never felt so embarrassed as at the 
present moment. It had been most embarrassing to him 
to sit and listen to the very flattering terms in which 
Mr. Slocock had proposed the toast. Perhaps he would 
not have felt so embarrassed if half of what Mr. Slocock 
had said had been merited. His period of office as 
President of the Central Society during the past two 
years had been a very pleasant one. As the proposer of 
the toast said, at times one’s nerves were on edge, owing 
to the fact that zeppelins or aeroplanes were hovering 
overhead, dropping bombs or other emissaries of death, 
yet there were members of the Central Society who 
were keen enough on their professional work to risk ex- 
posure under those conditions. He was always en- 
couraged to attend the meetings because he knew there 
would be certain stalwarts there to support him. With- 
out them there would have been no meetings of the 
Society. He first occupied the chair in the year pre- 
ceeding the war, which bade fair to be one of the most 
important years in the Central Veterinary ——- 
existence, as of the whole veterinary profession in the 
country, because during 1914 the International Veter- 


- inary Congress was to have been held in London, in the 


first week of August. Only the inaugural meeting was 
held, which was rapidly followed by the closing meeting, 
and the Congress had to terminate without the business 
for which it had met having been accomplished. After 
an interval of three years he was again asked to occupy 
the Presidential chair, and to repeat it the succeeding 
year, and it was a matter of great gratification to him 
that he happened to = when the glorious celebra- 
tion of peace occurred. uring the years of war the 
Central Society had done its very best to keep the flag 
flying, and it had attempted to do work of national im- 
portance, both in the way of encouraging its members 
to join up and serve in the R.A.V.C., and in helping as 
pe as — to mitigate the sufferings of the horses 
and ot 


er animals dnring the period of stress when food | 


stuffs were scarce. He thought the Central had a 
record of which it could be proud with respect to the 
work it did under those conditions. But that work 
could not have been done without the assistance of the 
officers of, the Society, and in responding to the toast he 
felt he should not be doing justice to the Society unless 
he knew that they also were included init. If it had 
not been for Mr. MacCormack, the energetic Secretary 
of the Society (Cheers), who never missed a meeting 
except when he was ill and absolutely unable to attend ; 
for Mr. Stroud, who had conducted the financial affairs 
of the Society so well, and for certain members of 
Council and other members of the Society, it would 
have been absolutely impossible to carry on the work. 
Sir John Bland Sutton had referred to the treatment of 
camels as contrasted with the treatment of certain 
neurotic ladies. The treatment of animals had fallen to 
his lot, but, in spite of all the proposer of the toast had 
said, it had fortunately not been his lot to meet or treat 
neurotic ladies. The ladies that he had met with he had 
always found particularly charming. (Laughter and 
Cheers). He thanked those present most sincerely for 
the hearty manner in which they had drunk his health. 
The Visitors. Maj. ¥. Hoppay said there were many 
visitors present at the gathering, chief of whom wee 
the family of the President, whose parents must be proud 
of the fact that he had been selected to occupy the 
position of honour in the Society which, not withstanding 
what others would like to say, and perhaps would say in 
other places, was the largest Society of veterinary sur- 
geons in the British Isles. (Cheers). The visitors in- 
cluded Sir John Bland Sutton, a representative of the 
Royal College of Surgeons ; Mr. McKinna, the President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and Mr. 
Bullock, the Secretary ; representatives of the Service in 
the person of Maj. Duncan, and of the Colonial Forces 
in the persons of Maj. Saunders and Capt. Gunn of 
Canada, and Maj. Murray-Jones and Capt. Leitch of 
Australia ; so that he was sure the members of the Cen- 
tral would agree that a selection of visitors had been 
made which was absolutely unequalled. The two gentle- 
men whose names he had the honour of coupling with 
the toast to reply were Col. John Gilruth and Maj. 
Saunders. (Cheers). Col. Gilruth, unfortunately for 
the profession, deserted it, and by his own merit became 
the Administrator of the Northern Territory of Austra- 
lia, which if not the largest was certainly the most 
troublesome of the Australasian States to govern. Col. 
Gilruth was his compatriot at college ; he was marked 
out there for something great, and that expectation had 
been completely fulfilled It could be said without 
ualification that his personality founded the Veterinary 
epartment of New Zealand. He subsequently founded 
the Veterinary Faculty of the University of Melbourne, 
where he put veterinary education on an absolutely se- 
cure basis ; and afterwards, by certain work whicb he 
did in exploring the unknown parts of Australia—where 
he was once lost without any word of him for three 
weeks, and was given up by the Government—he became 
the Administrator of the Northern Territory, holding a 
place in the Legislature of the Australasian States. Maj. 
Saunders, whose name was also coupled with the toast, 
was also very well known to veterinary surgeons in this 
country. His courtesy and geniality as Professor at the 
Veterinary School in the University of Toronto made 
him very popular with his students, and it must have 
been a great sacrifice for him to join up for the war, 
leaving a lucrative practice and appointment to become 
an officer in the British Veterinary Corps. Before con- 
cluding he wished to say that the gentleman named 
‘John,’ who acted as assistant to the conjurer, would, it 
was hoped, become a member of the profession. (Cheers). 
When he did so, if the President of the Suciety did not 
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make him perform legerdemain in order to get members 

for the Central Society, and if the President of the 

R.C.V.S. did not give him a sovereign and demand that 

it should be turned into two thousand sovereigns, he 

os they ought to be court-martialled. (Laughterand 
eers). 

Col. Joun GILRuTH, who received a very hearty wel- 
come on rising, said he desired first of all to thank Maj. 
Hobday for his very’ flattering, but at the same time 
somewhat undeserved, remarks. Maj. Hobday deserved 
a certain degree of censure, not only for his untruthful- 
ness, but for his inaccuracy in certain respects in regard 
to which he would not enlighten those present, in the 
first place because it was not worth while, and in the 
second place becaused he desired to say something else. 
He desired to express his gratitude at being present at 
such agathering. [It was more years than he cared to 
remember since he attended a meeting of the Central 
Veterinary Society, but he remembered it well, and 
would always look back to it with pleasure. He assid- 
uously read the reports of the meetings, and always en- 
joyed them. He rarely read them without gaining some 
information, certainly of interest if not always of value 
to him in his present work. While listening to the tri- 
bute to the profession paid by his old friend Sir John 
Bland Sutton he felt prouder of it than he had ever done 
before, because Sir John was a man eminently qualified 
to size up the position. (Hear, hear). He had seen his 
own profession at work in the field ; he had seen all the 
other professions at work, and yet he had paid that 
tribute of praise to the veterinary profession, which, 
from all he had read and heard of its work, was very 
well merited indeed. (Hear, hear). He had also listened 
to the speech of the President of the R.C.V.S. with a 
on deal of interest, and agreed with him when he re- 

erred to the apathy that existed, not only on the part of 
the members of the profession in regard to its interests, 
but also the apathy of the public. Personally he astri- 
buted that greatly to the fault of the profession itself. 
If the prosession was not worth the interest of the pub- 
lic it would not get the interest of the public. He felt 
he had some degree of right to criticise, because when 
he went to New Zealand twenty-seven years ago he was 
theonly member of the profession in Government service 
Three years afterwards there were two ; within another 
two years there were six more ; within another two years 
four more; and within ten years he had a staff of 
twenty-six qualified men, all trained in this country, 
under him. (Cheers). Those positions had not previ- 

existed, and he had to send home, or come home 
for the men. He came home to get fifteen himself, and 
took away ten. He need not have employed one of them 
so far as the public of New Zealand were concerned ; he 
thought he could have sufficiently persuaded New Zea- 
land people that he could train men on the spot to do 
the work that was required. That would have pleased 
New Zealand from the parochial point of view, but he 
peetenned to have qualified veterinary surgeons because 

e thought they would do better work. He found, how- 
ever, to his regret, that they did not quite possess that 
broad training that he required, not only from the point 
of view of their ate but also in regard to that 
savoir faire and knowledge of mankind which was so 
necessary in order to get in close touch with people 
and inspire their confidence. One reason of that was 
the fact that the profession was trained in watertight 
compartments, namely the veterinary colleges. A 
student went into a veterinary college—he might be a 
farmer’s son—and he came out as he went in, as Omar 
Khayyam said, because he was not rubbing shoulders 
with the young men who were going in for other pro- 
fessions. One of the great benefits of a University was 
not only that it trained men for the work they had in 
life—the work by which they were to make their living, 


but it trained men by association with their fellow- 
students to be men of the world and to have that know- 
ledge of human nature to which he had referred. That 
was a most important feature in life ; it enabled them 
to meet other men. In the veterinary profession particu- 
larly the students came to College; they went back 
again to the country town from whence they came and 
were back amongst their old associates ; and, as a mem- 
ber of the profession said to him recently, a veterinary 
surgeon always seemed to think it was necessary to go 
in by the back door of the house and he did not seem to 
know there was a front door. That, in a great measure 
was his own fault. When he had the honour and 
privilege of helping to establish the veterinary faculty 
of the University of Melbourne he was consulted as to 
his ideas as to what should be done, and he immediately 
suggested that it should be made part of the University, 
and that the Institution should be in the University, 
utilising as far as possible every single professor in the 
University in the training of the veterinary students ; 
that the veterinary students should mix with the science 
students—the physiological students and the medical 
students, particularly during’ the first two years of their 
curriculum. If he might particularise, in the enormous 
University of a there was a teacher of veter- 
inary physiology, and cheek by jowl with him thera was 
a brilliant professor of physiology in the University 
whose lectures the veterinary student could not attend 
unless he paid an extra fee; and the same sort of thing 
existed in other places. That ought not to be the case. 
The veterinary students ought to be mixed up with the 
other men, so that when they went out into life after- 
wards, or went abroad, they were part and parcel with 
them and could always associate with them, so that then 
no question of the back door versus the front door 
would arise. 

That brought him to the point of the attitude of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of Great Britain 
towards the Colonial graduate. He knew of a case in 
Melbourne of two brothers entering the University. . 
They took the first year’s science course together ; they 
both matriculated in the University ; and after the first 
year one elected to become a veterinary surgeon and the 
other to become a medical man. In due course, after 
five years, each received his degree, the one a Bachelor 
of Medicine and the other a Bachelor of Veterinary Sci- 
ence. They both elected to come home, and in the one 
case the medical man could treat the highest lady in the 
land without any more trouble, but the other could not 
treat a dog. That seemed to him to be an absurdity, 
and he hoped the President of the R.C.V.S. who was 
present, would remember that he hadereferred to it. It 
was a thing which affected the Colonial graduate in his 
feelings towards the profession in this country ; it did 
not particularly affect his pocket, but he was very anxious 
indeed to become as closely associated with the mem- 
bers of the profession in this country as possible. He 
looked up to the members of the R.C.V.S. at all times ; 
he was proud of being part of the profession, and on the 
whole he was a very able individual. He was very 
pleased indeed to hear from all sides a tribute paid to 
the work during the war of the Colonial uates, in 
association with the members of the R.C.V.S. and 
R.A.V.C. (Cheers). 

Maj. C. G. SAUNDERS, D.8.0., who also responded, said 
that » ete the war the Lion’s cubs certainly did respond 
to the call, and speaking as an unofficial representative 
of Canada, although an Englishman born, he thought he 
was right in saying that the veterinary profession in 
Canada certainly did their bit, justas much as any other 
part of the Canadian forces. { Cheers). There were 
always sufficient reinforcements for the Canadian V.C. 
to carry on with, and in addition the R.A.V.C. were very 
glad to receive their surplus men, a very great number 
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of whom received commands in the R.A.V.C. On the 
whole, he thought they had “held their end up.” 
Professsor Hobday had used the word “sacrifice.” No 
professional man could leave his practice or his appoint- 
ment without sacrifice, but he thought the end warranted 
it, and he did not think any Englisman or Canadian 
ever gave one thought to what he was losing. He 
volunteered because the Motherland called. As an 
Englishman in Canada, for a good many years before 
the war he had the feeling that the Dominions were 
more or less drifting apart from the Motherland ; not 
willingly or viciously, but because they were so busy 
developing the country and a with educational 
problems, especially the question of veterinary educa- 
tion. Owing to that they had very little time and no 
opportunity, considering the distance which separated 
the two countries, of knowing what the people in 
England or in Australia were doing. On the other hand, 
people in this country were so busy carrying on on their 
well-appointed and conservative lines that they did not 
bother about Canadians and Autralians. The war had 
had a very good effect in giving them an opportunity to 
get to know each other, which was the only way of get- 
ting rid of prejudice. Canadians regarded the R.C.V.S. 
as rather too conservative, but that idea had been 
more or less modified since they had got to know them 
better. A good many members of the R.C.V.S. appeared 
to have thought that because a man was a Colonial 
graduate he was not much good. He hoped that had 
now been disproved. (Cheers.) At any rate, they had 
done their best. The College with which he had been 
connected in the = had furnished a great number of 
men for the R A.V.C., some of them very good, some of 
them not so good, and some of them—well, the less said 
about them the better. He thought, however, that the 
same remarks would apply to any educational institu- 
tion. He thought he could say without boasting, how- 
ever, that they were up to the average, and any college 
which earnestly tried to turn out men well fitted for 
their life’s work was a good College. Both good and 
bad men would come out of it; that depended ‘entirely 
upon the individual. The reception they had given him 
had rather taken him off his feet, and he did not know 
how to thank those present for their kindness. He de- 
sired to say, however, that he hoped in the future to be- 
come a Member of the R.C.V.S. (Cheers), Whether he 
would manage to negotiate the course or not he did not 
know, but he was going to try, and even if he did not 
succeed he would have broadened his ‘education, which 
after all was the main thing. Narrowness was the curse 
of the veterinary profession, and he hoped that in the 
near. future the veterinary educational bodies of the 
Motherland and the Dominions overseas would get to- 
gether and try and formulate some standard of what 
might be called “ basic education ” in veterinary science, 
so that when that was satisfactorily arranged a man who 
uated in any part of the British Empire from an 
accredited College could go and hang his shield up any- 
where. It would depend upon himself whether he got 
a living or not. Naturally the Local Committees would 
determine a geet deal of what might be called the local 
training. or instance, some subjects which were em- 
hasised in England were not very much good to a man 
in North America ; they were all right as an education, 
but as an asset there they did not amountto much. In 
the same way a man going to South Africa had to receive 
special training along particular lines of work, and the 
same remark applied to Australia; but if they could 
only get together on what might be called basic lines 
of education—the foundation, the other things would 
fall into line without any trouble at all. His one idea 
was that a M.R.C.V.S. or a F.R.C.V.S., or a B.V.Sc. of 


Toronto University, or a B.V.Sc. of Australia, should 
be free as a British subject to go and practice anywhere 
within the Empire. He thanked all present for the very 
hearty manner ir which the toast had beeu drunk, and 
for the hospitality that had been accorded to the 
visitors. (C 1" 

The toast of “The Ladies” was proposed by Mr. J. 
Willett, in a lively little speech, and suitably responded 
by Major Murray Jones. 


Hueu A. MacCormack, Hon. Sec. 


Illustrating Mr. Nesling’s case of Ventral Hernia. 


See p. 246 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE CURREY, M.R.C.V.S., R.A.V.C, 


uated Edin: Dec. 1911. 
Died 15th Nov. Aged 35. 


EpwArD BEDDARD, F.R.C.V.8., Wolverhampton. 
Lond. : April 1867. 
Fellow April 1892. Died 19th Nov., aged 75. 


Rosert H. Brrp, M.R.¢.v.s., Greeley, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Edin.: April 1873. 
Death took at St. Anthony’s ape Denver, 
Colorado, on October 26th as the result of venous haem- 
orrhage at the base of the brain, caused from an injury 
to the jaw received while vaccinating cattle. 


F. Davipson, Mains of Croy, Inverness-shire. 

Edin.: May 1907. 
Mr. Davidson’s death occurred on Oct. 28th, the re- 

sult of anaccident. Aged 37. 


DauntT MEADOWS, M.RB.C.V.S., 1.C.V.D., Sohawa, Punjab. 
Capt. Indian Army Reserve (Veterinary Branch). 
Lond. : July 1910. 


In the note on the death of the late Mr. C. Baxter, in 
our issue of 22nd inst., the rank was given as Captain. 
We are reminded that he was gazetted Major on March 
22nd last (dated Feb. 28), and received the Territorial 
Decoration on Nov. 8th. We regret the omission. 


[A note on the career of Mr. Daunt Meadows and 
several other items are unavoidably held over. 
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